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With Speransky's eclipse all practical attempts at constitutional reform came to an end. Converted to morbid religiosity and engrossed in Napoleonic wars and, later, in the promotion of an illusory new international order and in the suppression of foreign revolutions, the tsar had little time for domestic reform. He clung, however, to the cherished dreams of his youth. As has been already stated, in 1818 Alexander announced his intention of extending to Russia the benefit of "free institutions," which had been granted to Poland, and he commissioned Novosiltsev to draft an imperial constitution embodying the federal principle. Although based on Speransky's plan, the Novosiltsev project was considerably less liberal and contained no reference to an even eventual emancipation of the serfs. It was never acted upon and remained just another ''highly secret" state paper.
There was a striking contrast between Alexander's craving for the rule of law, on the one hand, and, on the other, the arbitrariness of Russia's administrative practice, especially in the second half of the reign of that monarch. "Living in this country one learns to be suspicious and distrustful," wrote La Ferronays on April 11, 1820, N.S. 'The impregnable secrecy with which important questions are decided ... is a worthy subject for meditation and anxiety. ... In no other country, no doubt, is corruption so general; it is, in a sense, organized, and there is, perhaps, not a single government official who could not be bought at a price. . . . Really important matters, however, remain secret because they are decided by the emperor alone, who confides them at the utmost to two or three of his ministers. . . . The silence reigning around his throne, which can be reached by no petition, by no complaint except through the channel of the ministers interested in deceiving their master, makes the emperor ignore the cost at which his wishes are fulfilled. When he rapidly traverses his vast empire he finds everywhere his orders executed, he sees merely the governors of his military districts, and therefore receives nothing but flattering and encouraging reports. He mistakes the results of force and violence for those of wisdom and good administration. He imagines that he builds while he merely disorganizes, because there are
had lost interest in his former friend and mentor and did not receive him in 1824 or 1825- In the meantime Speransky's view underwent a radical change. In 1825 nineteenth century Russia's greatest liberal statesman wrote a pamphlet eulogizing military colonies, for which, at heart, he had nothing but contempt. His new-born conservatism and administrative abilities opened to him a field of fruitful activity in the reign of Nicholas I.